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Foreign Service Institute 


of the U. S. Department of State 


HE highest degree of professional knowledge 

and skill is required today in the conduct of 
foreign relations. ‘This principle, long supported as 
essential by responsible officials, received signal 
recognition on March 13, 1947, when pursuant to the 
authority granted by Congress in Title VII of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Department of 
State established the Foreign Service Institute. 
Although training of a limited character had been 
provided to Foreign Service officers for some years 
before the war, the Institute represents the first 
attempt to develop a comprehensive and _full- 
rounded training program for all categories and 
levels of civilian Government personnel in the field 
of foreign relations. 


What the Institute Is For 


By the terms of the basic statute, the Institute is 
“to furnish training and instruction to officers and 
employees of the [Foreign] Service and of the 
Department [of State] and to other officers and em- 
ployees of the Government for whom training and 
instruction in the field of foreign relations is neces- 
sary.” In large terms, the purpose of the Institute, 
as stated in the Departmental Orders, is “to improve 
the skills, broaden the understanding, and develop 





*Director, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. Dr. 
Maddox formerly taught political science and international relations 
at the University of Oregon, the University of Virginia, Harvard 
University, Princeton University, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He has served in various capacities with foreign policy 
groups, and, during the war, with the Office of Strategic Services, as 
chief of the Intelligence Branch in the European and Mediterranean 
theatres, He is the author of numerous books, pamphlets and 
articles on international subjects. 


By WILLIAM P. MADDOX * 


the abilities [of personnel] . . . by furnishing ex- 
tensive and systematic training and by promoting 
and fostering programs of study incidental to such 
training.” 


Why the Institute 

The value and urgency of such training cannot be 
contested. The experience of the armed services 
especially has proven that regular programs of 
advanced and specialized, as well as initial, training 
are necessary to aid personnel to improve in general 
or technical competence and in awareness of the 
changing world; and to become active and efficient 
parts of a great organism working as an integrated 
whole. Just as the armed services must prepare 
themselves to wage war successfully, so must the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service under- 
take to meet the equally critical emergencies of the 
years of peace in the postwar world. 

The responsibilities involved in the conduct of 
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American foreign relations are infinitely greater 
than before the war. Not only have we become 
one of the most powerful nations in the world, with 
interests, concerns, and responsibilities in every 
quarter of the globe, but we have abandoned isola- 
tionism in favor of a program of leadership in the 
management of world affairs. The diplomatic, 
political, and economic problems which must be 
dealt with by the United States Government have 
achieved a magnitude and complexity out of all 
proportion to our traditions and experience. 

The Department of State and its overseas arm, the 
Foreign Service,’ must be capable, therefore, of 
performing tasks of the most exacting, intricate, and 
comprehensive character. It can almost be said that 
there is nothing which happens in the world today 
which may not have a bearing on their activities. 
The occurrences of a single day in China, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Palestine, the “curtain” countries, Italy, 
Great Britain, and the Argentine—to mention only a 
few—heavily tax the personnel resources of the Serv- 
ice and the Department in their efforts to understand 
the facts, to appraise their significance, to weigh the 
probable reactions of other governments, and to plan 
our own programs of action on the basis of the more 
likely hypotheses. 

Science and technology, expansion of our commer- 
cial and financial interests, obligations under the 
United Nations, and our vital concern with the 
advancement of freedom and democracy. have 
radically altered traditional diplomacy. The modern 
Department of State and Foreign Service requires 
the trained political analyst and negotiator, but it 
also needs officers thoroughly versed in industrial, 
agricultural, banking, labor, and engineering proc- 
esses. It must have officers to handle problems of 
aviation, shipping, radio communication, mining, 
oil production, together with the long-established ad- 
ministration of visas, immigration regulations, citi- 
zenship cases, and services to American citizens 
abroad. It must have a corps of personnel who have 
specialized in acquiring an understanding of the 
language, customs, and ways of thinking of one or 
more of half a hundred diverse cultures in the world. 
And, finally, representatives of the Government 

1 Departmental and Foreign Service personne! are separately administered, the 
former under the Civil Service and the latter under its own regulations. The 
Department in Washington, with a small branch in New York, ‘comprises some 
6,000 personnel. The Foreign Service operates in 65 diplomatic, and over 200 
consular, establishments abroad. As of June 30, 1947, it consisted of 65 am- 
bassadors and ministers. 1,019 career officers, 226 Reserve officers, 3,763 staff 


officers and personnel, 6,646 aliens, and 78 miscellaneous—a total of 11,797, of 
whom about 5,000, therefore, are American citizens. 
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abroad must have a thorough familiarity—periodi- 
cally refreshed—with every aspect of the American 
scene from folk music to the TVA, to enable them to 
furnish foreign peoples with adequate interpretations 
of our way of life. 

Evolution 

As indicated above, a program of limited training 
in the Foregin Service long preceded the Institute. 
The immediate predecessor of the Institute was the 
Division of Training Services, established by De- 
partmental Order in 1945. It developed, or planned, 
the range and scope of programs inherited by the 
Institute, and enables the Institute to refer to the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, as the first year of 
operation. 

The training of new consuls—for periods of 30 
days—was started in 1907. Following the consoli- 
dation of the diplomatic and consular services by 
the Rogers Act in 1924, a Foreign Service Officer 
Training School was established and operated until 
1941. It was concerned, however, only with the 
initial training of new officers. Prior to the war, 
the only advanced training was that offered by 
universities, to which 12 officers were assigned, dur- 
ing the period 1936 to 1941, for the study of economic 
subjects; and the very limited opportunities offered 
officers to study foreign languages, chiefly in China 
and Japan. 

Current Programs 

In addition to the traditional basic training for 
new Foreign Service Officers, the Institute’s program 
includes: Advanced and specialized training for 
middle-grade and senior officers both of the Service 
and of the Department; training for all classes of 
management, supervisory, administrative, and cleri- 
cal personnel; language training for all new Foreign 
Service personnel and for other personnel as re- 
quired; and regular daily orientation lectures open 
to all personnel on duty in Washington. The 
Institute operates four schools, each headed by an 
assistant director, as follows: Basic Officer Training, 
Advanced Officer Training, Management and Ad- 
ministrative Training, and Language Training. The 
programs offered by these schools are adapted to the 
needs of personnel and to the length of time available. 
They include at present, various types of services, 
such as: Classes, or group instruction for full or 
part time; supervised on-the-job training for Depart- 
ment personnel for, say, 2 or 3 hours a week over 
a period of several months; individual instruction 
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(in languages) and consultations; and the arrange- 
ment of assignments for a selected number of officers 
to universities, the National War College, and 
other institutions. 

An indication of the variety of programming may 
be given by taking a typical month, such as July 
1947. During this month, some 64 new Foreign 
Service officers, in two classes—one having started 
the previous month—were taking a 2-month 
program of basic training in the duties and life of 
an officer abroad; 5 staff officers were receiving 
full-time, and 31 part-time, training for periods 
from 2 to 6 weeks; 102 new Foreign Service clerks 
were attending classes for 1 month; some 130 
Department supervisors received a total of 5-hours 
training conferences; and 50 members of the Special 
Mission to Greece were given brief but intensive 
indoctrination. In addition, full-time intensive 
language-and-area instruction was given 7 persons; 
class instruction (usually 1 hour or so each day) 
to 68 persons, and individual instruction to 145, 
in a total of 25 foreign languages. Attendance at 
40 orientation conferences, open to all, totalled 
3,294, an average of 82 a lecture. Consultations 
were held with 2 military attaches. Finally: One 
officer was assigned to the Naval War College; 
8 officers were studying languages and cultures at 
universities; 9 officers were engaged in full-time 
language study at the Institute’s branches in Peiping 
and Beirut; and some 73 Foreign Service personnel 
were receiving part-time language instruction under 
the Institute’s auspices abroad. 

Thus, a total of over 500? personnei received 
part- or full-time training, provided or arranged by 
the Institute, at some time in the month of July. 
This figure excludes the occasional attendance at 
orientation conferences. While some of the programs 
and classes are regularly repeated every month or 
every 2 months for new groups, others are arranged 
in accordance with changing needs. 

The university phase of the Institute’s program 
should be of special interest to the readers of HIGHER 
Epucation. This September, the Institute sent 18 
officers to universities, more than were ever sent in 
all the years before 1945. Four officers are studying 
in the field of economics—2 at Princeton, 1 at 
Columbia, and 1 at Harvard. Fourteen are study- 
ing languages and cultures as follows: Four in 
Japanese at Harvard, 3 in Chinese at Cornell, 1 in 
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* This figure is net. Some trainees participated in two or more programs, 
but they are counted only once in this total. 
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Korean and 1 in Siamese at California, 4 in Russian 
at Columbia, and 1 in Turkish at Princeton. During 
the summer of 1947, other officers studied languages 
at Pennsylvania (Hindustani), California (Siamese), 
and Yale (Japanese). 

Plans for the Future 

Most of the contemplated programs at the 
Institute proper are in operation in all schools save 
in the School of Advanced Officer Training. The 
Institute has not yet received funds sufficient to 
build up its staff to the level required. If additional 
funds are obtained, programs of several kinds will be 
inaugurated. First of all, Foreign Service personnel 
returning from abroad will attend a l-week Ameri- 
can reorientation conference, repeated each month. 
This will be designed for personnel who have been 
out of the country for a considerable period to bring 
them up-to-date on the current political, economic, 
social, and technological aspects of the changing 
American scene. Second, a selected number of 
officers will be sent on planned tours to visit indus- 
trial plants, agricultural communities, and other 
places to get in touch with the “grass roots” of the 
country. For men and women who spend most of 
their lives abroad but who must, nevertheless, 
remain thoroughly American, and explain every- 
thing American, this sort of experience is extremely 
important. In addition, seminars for both Foreign 
Service and Department officers are being planned 
at the Institute for 3-month periods in economic, 
political, and socio-psychological subjects. Event- 
ually, the Institute will develop a program of training 
for near-senior officers in policy planning, and diplo- 
matic strategy and techniques, on a level comparable 
to that maintained in the top command and staff 
colleges of the Armed Services. 

In the fiscal year 1949, it is hoped that university 
assignments may be substantially increased, es- 
pecially in regard to language-and-area specializa- 
tion. The most critical deficiencies to be met are in 
Russian, and in the languages and areas of eastern 
Europe and of Asia. University assignments will 
continue to be made where it is believed that facilities 
are better than the Institute can develop with its 
limited resources, and where an officer’s services can 
be made available for the period of time necessary. 
Shorter, full-time, intensive work is done at the 
Institute, sometimes supplementary to that afforded 
at universities. For instance, 3 officers receiving 
instruction in Russian at the Institute this past 
summer are presently attending Columbia. The 
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institute also provided seminars in the cultural con- 
text of the Russian language, since Columbia’s 
program does not include this approach to the under- 
standing of the Slavic culture, which the Institute’s 
staff regards as vitally important for Foreign Service 
officers. 

All language instruction at the Institute and at 
the several field installations abroad utilizes the 
principles and methods (records, manuals, and native 
informants) devised for the Army by linguistic 
scientists, with the aid of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, during the war. Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., who was responsible for producing the 
Army’s language materials, is assistant director of 
the Institute in charge of the School of Language 
Training. 


Location 

The Institute is presently housed in an eight-story 
former apartment house, one-half block from the 
New State Department Building. In addition to 
office space for the staff, it contains small language- 
classrooms on two floors, four large classrooms, 
several conference rooms, a library, and a registrar’s 
office and reception room. Under the basic statute 
(Title VII of the Foreign Service Act of 1946), the 
Secretary of State may, in the name of the United 
States, acquire real property and other equipment 
for the Institute, and may accept and administer 
gifts or bequests of money made for its benefit. 
Only In-Service Training 

It should be emphasized that the Institute is an 
in-service training agency, and that its facilities are 
not open to private citizens who seek an education 
to prepare themselves to take the Foreign Service 
examinations or to qualify for other appointments. 
Such persons must meet the necessary qualifications 
and receive an appointment to either the Foreign 
or the Departmental Service before an assignment 
to the Institute can be made. It may be pointed 
out, incidentally, that, apart from the tests of general 
intelligence and knowledge, the only specific subject 
requirements in the examinations for the Foreign 
Service (career-officer status) are history and govern- 
ment, economics, and one foreign language. Since 
such subjects are to be found in any college curricu- 
lum, no special orientation toward the Foreign 
Service is required insofar as the examinations are 
concerned. It is advisable, however, that prospec- 
tive applicants obtain sample copies of previous 
examinations from the Board of Examiners for the 
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Foreign Service, Department of State. For Foreign 
Service staff and clerical positions, applications 
should be made to the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel; for Department of State service in 
Washington, applications may be sent to the Division 
of Departmental Personnel. 


Pre-Service Education 

As explained above, the training responsibilities 
of the Institute begin with a person’s official appoint- 
ment. The Department of State looks to the 
colleges and universities of the country to provide 
the broad foundations which the prospective De- 
partmental and Foreign Service officer of the future 
should have. The basic objectives of such education 
on an undergraduate level closely approximate those 
required for enlightened and responsible citizenship 
in the world of today. Briefly, we may include in 
those requirements: The disciplining of a mind to 
think clearly and sharply; the development of an 
ability to communicate effectively in English and 
one foreign language; the stimulation of the imagina- 
tion and intellectual curiosity; the cultivation of a 
strong sense of the meaning and value of the Ameri- 
can heritage of freedom; and the acquisition of a 
thorough understanding of the social and psycho- 
logical forces, and political and economic institu- 
tions and ideas, which operate in the modern world. 
Graduate work in any number of fields of specializa- 
tion would certainly help to produce better Foreign 
Service officers in the long run, although it is not 
necessary for the examinations. There is room in 
the Service and in the Department for persons with 
competence not only in the social sciences, but also 
in science and engineering, business administration, 
agriculture, and a variety of other fields. Clerical, 
stenographic, and general administrative skills can 
also be used. 

The educational and training functions of the 
Institute gear into those of the universities of the 
country. The better the job done by the universi- 
ties in producing capable, integrated, and well- 
rounded men and women, the easier will be the task 
of the Institute in furthering the process of growth, 
and in developing that high level of professional 
competence needed in the Foreign Service and in the 
Department. If the universities and the Institute 
can each perform their tasks with distinction, we 
can have full confidence in the ability of our govern- 
mental personnel of tomorrow to meet the require- 
ments of America’s new world-wide responsibilities. 
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Teacher Training in Latin America 


EACHER TRAINING is by no means a new 

thing in Latin America. In practicaily every 
region of the continent some form of teacher prepara- 
tion was provided from the early days of the coloni- 
zation period. Various church orders, notably the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans, always maintained 
training facilities for their teaching members; and, 
with independence from Spain, came normal schools 
supported and controlled by the new governments. 
Seventeen years before the founding of the first 
public normal school in 1839 in Lexington, Mass., 
San Martin decreed the opening of a school in Lima, 
Peru. to prepare teachers in the Lancasterian moni- 
torial method. In 1825, Simén Bolivar ordered the 
establishment of a similar school in each province of 
this republic. Mexico founded two normal schools 
in 1833 and Brazil opened the Escola Normal de 
Niteroi, State of Rio, in 1834. Similar institutions 
were established in other countries, and today there 
are normal schools in every Latin-American republic. 


Need for Elementary Teachers 

Since 1920, elementary education has been expand- 
ing greatly in Central and South America. Parents 
are beginning to realize the value of schooling for their 
children; governments see the advantages of an en- 
lightened population; and business and industry, 
although slow to foot the bill for more and better 
schools, are coming to recognize that education 
produces greater demand for consumer goods. 
A more democratic philosophy seems to be spreading 
everywhere in Latin America, and with it has come 
an emphasis on education, particularly at the lower 
level. Literacy campaigns, started in Mexico in 
1921, are now being conducted in practically every 
republic, rural schools are being opened in the most 
remote regions, and new elementary schools open 
every year in the towns and cities. 

Most of these schools, of course, provide only the 
fundamentals of education. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and principles of health, sanitation, hygiene, 
and good citizenship comprise the curriculum. The 





*Senior specialist in education in Latin-American countries’ 
Dr. Ebaugh has traveled extensively in Latin American countries and 
observed educational conditions and practices there. Recently he has 
written a number of bulletins on education in some of these countries. 
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By CAMERON D. EBAUGH* 


new schools start with the first grade and work up, 
adding another grade’s work each year, as circum- 
stances demand and permit. Many will limit their 
offering eventually to 3 or 4 years of instruction—the 
common requirement in rural and small urban com- 
munities throughout Latin America. 

Thus, it is in the elementary schools that the need 
for trained teachers is so pressing. Between 40 and 
70 percent of the teachers are said to lack the mini- 
mum legal requirements for certification. They are 
retained partly because adequately trained replace- 
ments are not available and partly because of 
budgetary considerations. Largely through the 
efforts of teachers organizations, salaries are being 
raised to conform more nearly with the cost of 
living. Tenure and pension laws are being strength- 
ened. And, as an additional enticement to the pro- 
fession, the number of government scholarships for 
normal school study has been increased in practically 
every country. Meanwhile, elementary school en- 
rollments are rising steadily and the need for teachers, 
especially for the primary grades, continues to grow. 


Training of Elementary Teachers 


Teacher training for the elementary grades in the 
Latin American Republics is provided chiefly at 
secondary-school level. Completion of the 6-year 
elementary school is usually required for admission, 
except in Brazil, Colombia, and Honduras, where 
only 5 years of elementary school are generally pro- 
vided. Applicants from rural regions in which the 
complete 6-year elementary school is not provided, 
are sometimes accepted for study in normal schools 
for rural teachers. Evidence of sound physical condi- 
tion, good moral character, and a minimum age of 
13 or 14 years are also commonly required. 

As a rule, boys and girls attend separate schools, 
but there are a few coeducational institutions of the 
nonresidential type. Most countries provide num- 
erous scholarships, covering board, room, and 
tuition; in a few, teacher training is entirely at 
government expense. Students who do not pay 
their own way through normal school are usually 
required by law to teach after graduation, at the 
prevailing rate of pay, for as many years as they 
received government aid. 
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Length of the Course 

The teacher-training course varies from 7 years 
in Peru and Uruguay to 3 in Haiti. Chile, Ecuador, 
and Mexico provide a 6-year course; Bolivia, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Paraguay, 
a 5-year course; and the remaining countries a 4 
year course. Because of the great demand for 
teachers in the first three or four grades of ele- 
mentary school, such countries as El Salvador and 
Nicaragua provide a shortened course, ranging from 
2 to 4 years, and on its completion confer a special 
diploma which permits the holder to teach in these 
grades. Those who complete the full normal school 
course receive the regular Elementary School Teacher 
Diploma and may teach in any grade. These 
teachers are commonly referred to as normalistas. 


Nature of the Program 

The normal school course of studies is regularly a 
combination of academic secondary-school and 
teacher-training subjects. In a few countries the 
programs of the regular secondary school and the 
normal schooi are identical, with additional work in 
education courses in the normal school. In Ecuador, 
the first 4 years of both schools are the same, teacher 
training being one of the four fields of specialization 
possible in the last 2 years. The accompanying 
table shows the course of studies in force since 1944 
in Chile, where completion of the 6-year elementary 
school, recommendation by the principal, a minimum 
age of 13 years, and entrance examinations are 
required for admission to the normal school. The 
program in Chilean schools is more extensive than 
those followed in most other Latin American 
republics, but Chilean educators have exerted a 
profound influence throughout the continent and 
the country’s normal school program may be re- 
garded as indicative of teacher training in other 
countries. 

In the first cycle the students receive a sound 
background of general culture corresponding to the 
work of the first 4 years of the academic secondary 
school, but oriented toward the teaching profession. 
Complementary activities include laboratory work, 
special assignments, vocal and instrumental music, 
sports and games. The manual activities scheduled 
for the fifth year are devoted entirely to planning and 
constructing teaching materials to be used later on 
the job. In the fifth year also, specialization groups 
in kindergarten teaching, music, drawing, physical 
education, subject combinations and 2-year grade 
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levels, are organized on the basis of achievement and 
ability. Throughout the last 2 years the individual 
student’s training follows the indications of these 
groupings, intensive professional training culminat- 
ing with a month of practice teaching under super- 
vision. 

Orientation in methodology and in curricular 
problems is determined largely through meetings of 


Program of studies for urban normal schools in Chile 


(Numbers in parentheses are for girls only) 





Hours a week per school year 











Subjects First cycle Second cycle 
I II | WI} IV} Vj VI 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





Genera EpucaTion 


Physical education.........--.-- 3 3 3 3 2 2 
Science: 
Spanish grammar............./..-..- 1 2 OER (we 
DERGRONING. ide cccnnccncnnn 4 3 2 i Se a 
SE ERE ROS aes 2 2 ‘re 
Biology and hygiene._........- 4 4 2 ; i oe 
oo, REALS ee TE ret BER EEE 2 2 y 9 Ree ee 
Social stRGt ep cccincinindnncnen 4 3 3 S$ fencocsleneue 
a Ls Saar Seer ) | ee 
Artistic education: 
Spanish literature.........---- 2 2 2 2 [oscsundonoel 
Voice, music, rhythmics_......- 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Drawing and modeling. _-....-- 2 2 2 2 2 |..can 
Technical education: 
ae 1 Dd ndetalennchthacioueee 
SR ootsiwskacdenctisdsue 2 1 i a ane 
Manual activities. .....-.....- 4 4 4 4 2 licoee 
i ae eee (4) (4) (4) (4) (2) | «aun 
Home economics..........-.-- (4) (4) (4) ee a 
ee ee a Se, ae aN ae (2) 
Religion and morality_.......-.-- 1 1 iS eee ee a 
Foreign languages_....-..-.--... 3 3 3 y i Ape, 


ProressionaL EpucatTion 


Auxiliary science and philosophy: 























en ee, A Se a See 3 lac 
Educational psychology........|......]..-.-.{..-.--]..-... 3 2 
ne Ee EEE MELT) LEME, FREE aera 3 lccome 
ae, Aaah eee Seren Seen! Se ape 3 
Introduction to philosophy .....|......}...---]...-.. 2 2 |.ucom 
Pedagogy: 

En ee ae, an, Me 4 laousen 
WR Ss os oes Sect lice sd nndacddecdndclensded 12 18 
School organization and admin- 

SEE SALES RGD: <| SEES! SIEM SER 2 3 
Philosophy and history of edu- 

CE SANE a caWileccdnecdaciendadicacend ebvuelcases 2 
Complementary activities........ 7 5 9 5 2 4 
Professional specialization........|......]...-.-|..---.]-..-.- 2 4 

Peden sitvahenteneinachin 40} 40] 40} 40} 40 40 
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the teaching staff with officers of the national min- 
istry, heads of other normal and practice schools, 
and professors of methods. An effort is made to 
give the students a certain degree of skill in inter- 
preting the elementary school program in the light 
of modern educational principles, the cultural 
materials available, its transmission through teach- 
ing, and the control of the school situation. The 
student’s work in the practice school includes de- 
veloping different types of lessons; presenting differ- 
ent subjects and units of work; handling differ- 
entiated groups and assignments; constructing, 
giving, and interpreting different kinds of tests; 
planning and directing school entertainments; con- 
ducting psychological investigations in child study; 
participating in complementary activities, such as 
school breakfasts and lunches; filling out forms and 
reports; and becoming thoroughly familiar with 
statistical and administrative procedures. 


Normal School Teachers 


Normai school teachers are generally the same as 
the teachers of the regular secondary schools—law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, and pharmacists for the 
sciences and mathematics; university professors and 
students for philosophy, economics, history, geog- 
raphy, and foreign languages; and normal school 
graduates for education courses, civics, and special 
subjects, such as music, art, home economics, and 
manual training. Asa rule, the latter group is made 
up of elementary school teachers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in service at the lower level. 
In those countries that maintain a school of educa- 
tion in the university, many of the normal school 
teachers are prepared in that school and hold the 
diploma of doctor or licenciado in education, cor- 
responding roughly to the master of arts degree in 
the United States. 

In several countries, normal school teachers 
participate in the benefits connected with the 
national teacher tenure, retirement, and pension 
laws. Others extend these benefits only to normal 
school graduates and other teachers of the public 
elementary schools. 

Latin-American normal schools place much more 
emphasis on practical education than is the case in 
the academic secondary schools. Lectures, dis- 
cussion periods, forum procedures, laboratory exer- 
cises, individual investigations, and seminars are all 
employed to some extent. Theoretical instruction 
is rather closely tied in with practical activities. 
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Academic subjects are taught with a view to their 
use in the prospective teacher’s work after gradua- 
tion. Normal school authorities grant that these 
subjects are of secondary school nature and will not 
be a part of the elementary teacher’s task; as far as 
possible, therefore, ways and means are sought to 
simplify the content and make it contribute to clearer 
and more thorough explanation of the materials 
included in the elementary school curriculum. 

Courses in the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion give the Latin-American normal-school student 
a sound insight into the evolution of education and 
a broad understanding of modern theory. The 
names and contributions of Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Montessori, DeCroly, Dewey, Lorenco Filho, Park- 
hurst, Washburn, and other leaders are well known 
and their ideas have been widely assimilated at the 
elementary level. Courses in educational psy- 
chology and in general and special methods, com- 
bined with practice teaching, complete the training 
of the Latin-American teacher. On the average, 
the graduate is an effective teacher who will have to 
struggle against many obstacles in the form of lack 
of instructional materials, inadequate inspection, 
demand on the part of parents for the traditional 
memory work, and a pitifully inadequate salary 
scale. 


Textbooks 


Textbooks used in Latin-American normal 
schools—particularly those in mathematics, science, 
world history, geography, and psychology—are the 
same as those used in the secondary schools. Many 
are of European origin, especially from France and 
Germany, although books written by Latin-American 
authors are increasing in number. In education 
courses, translations of French and North American 
writers are finding their way into the schools through 
publishers in Argentina, Mexico, and Cuba. To a 
considerable extent, teachers and publishers in the 
various countries are beginning to deal with the great 
need for inexpensive but teachable texts, by prepar- 
ing books in express conformity with the respective 
government-established programs. 


Training of Secondary School Teachers 

Teachers for the secondary schools are prepared in 
universities, pedagogical institutes, higher normal 
schools, and—in some cases—in regular secondary 
and normal schools. As already indicated, many 
instructors at the secondary and normal school level 
are professional men—lawyers, doctors, pharmacists, 
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engineers, and accountants—who devote from 3 to 
12 hours a week to teaching. The rest of their time 
is given to their professional work. These men have 
completed a professional course of 5 or 6 years in a 
university and hold the corresponding degree and 
title. They are men who are active in the day-to-day 
life of the community as it relates to their work, 
so that they often bring a fresh and practical view- 
point to their classes. On the other hand, many of 
them rely heavily on notes accumulated in bygone 
years—in some instances, during their own school 
experience. Rarely do any of them take an active 
interest in the welfare of the student body as a whole, 
or in that of their own students outside the actual 
class activities. Secondary schoo] teachers not only 
are part-time teachers, but they often divide their 
few teaching hours among several different schools. 
Pupil guidance has not yet been accepted as an 
essential part of the teacher’s job, and disciplinary 
problems are commonly handled by a corps of 
specially hired inspectors or monitors. 

Specific training for secondary teachers is being 
provided increasingly in Latin America. Only 
four countries have not yet made this type of 
higher education available—El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Urugauy. It is provided largely in 
higher normal schools, but it is becoming more 
available in universities, in schools of philosophy 
and letters or of education. In all cases the training 
is on the university (U. S. college) level, and the 
secondary school diploma is required for admission. 
In a few countries normal and secondary school 
diplomas have been declared equivalent. Elsewhere 
the normal school graduate must make up the differ- 
ence by completing work in subjects not taught in 
the normal school. 


Course of Studies 


The course of studies leading to the diploma of 
secondary school teacher commonly covers a period 
of 4 years, although Chile requires 5 and Paraguay 
only 3. The diploma is usually conferred in a 
major field—a single subject or a group of related 
subjects. Professional courses include history, psy- 
chology and philosophy of education, educational 
and psychological measurements, methods, and 
practice teaching. A substantial proportion of the 
work is in the sciences, history and geography, 
foreign language, and literature. 

In regard to the methods employed, the trend is 
toward more practical activities and student partici- 
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pation in class discussion. Lecture and theory, 
however, continue to constitute the bulk of the 
teaching. 

Teacher training at this level attracts relatively 
few students. In several countries the writer was 
told that if one is going to spend from 3 to 5 years 
in post-secondary school study, it is better to enter 
the field of law or medicine and thus be in line for a 
real university title and the prestige and profit 
connected with a government post. 


Conclusions 


On the whole, the training provided for elementary 
teachers in Latin America conforms with the tradi- 
tions and needs of the respective countries. Begin- 
ning teachers are often young in years as compared 
with their fellows in the United States; but earlier 
physical and emotional maturity, coupled with the 
greater seriousness of purpose developed during the 
long training period of 30 to 40 hours a week, seem to 
compensate for the difference in age. Furthermore, 
what is said to be the greatest problem faced by a 
neophyte in the United States, the problem of disci- 
pline, is scarcely a problem at all in Latin America. 
It may be a result of the instructional method so 
commonly used for many years—teacher dictation 
and pupil note-taking; it may be due to the absence 
of the numerous distractions occasioned by frequent 
motion picture shows, radio murder and mystery 
programs, and the so-called comic magazines so 
prevalent in the United States. Whatever the cause, 
discipline requires little attention in Latin-American 
elementary schools. 

Like the elementary teacher, the secondary teacher 
in Latin America receives a type of training that 
prepares him to provide effectively the quality of 
education traditionally demanded in Latin America. 
As the bonds of tradition are broken and greater 
emphasis comes to be placed on technical education 
and vocational guidance at this level, the training of 
secondary school teachers will adjust itself to the new 
philosophy, as in the case of the training of ele 
mentary teachers. 





California Changes Fee Schedule 


Aut SpectaL Course AND LABORATORY FEEs have 
been eliminated by the University of California 
beginning this fall. At the same time a standard 
incidental fee of $35 became effective for all students. 
The change in schedules makes possible economies 
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in administration through the abandonment of more 
than 100 special fees involving thousands of stu- 
dents. The new incidental fee also covers increased 
costs of special services to students and spreads 
them more equably over the entire student body. 

The incidental fee is not a tuition charge, but is 
rather designed to cover the cost of special educa- 
tional and extracurricular services. Among the 
items covered by the fee are certain library books, 
which make the purchase of textbooks by the indi- 
vidual unnecessary; athletic and gymnasium facili- 
ties; lockers and washrooms; registration and grad- 
uation expenses; and student health service. 





Academic Achievement of Veterans in 
Colleges* 


(Selected References) 


Academic Achievements of Veterans at Cornell 
University. School and Society, 65:101-2, February 
8, 1947. 

Reports results of survey of veteran students at Cornell. 


veteran to be better student now than when enrolled in college 
before war service. 


Anderson, Irving H. and Morse, William C. The 
Reading of Veterans. Journal of Higher Education, 
17:375-76, October 1946. 


The University of Michigan offers optional refresher courses to 
prospective veteran students and shows results of Nelson-Denny 
Reading tests given to veterans. 


Shows 


The Carnegie Study of Results of the Veteran- 
Education Program. School and Society, 65:221-2, 
March 29, 1947. 

Outlines plans for joint study, by Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, of veteran scholastic achievement versus civilian student 
achievement. Twelve participating colleges chosen on wide 
geographic basis. 


Hamilton, Horace E. How Good Is Our G. I. 
Student? Educational Forum, 11:213-27, January 
1947, 


Draws conclusions from study of grades of veteran and non- 
veteran students in 10 institutions of higher education. 


Koehler, Lawrence E. General Educational De- 
velopment of Veterans. California Journal of 


Secondary Education, 22:58-60, January 1947. 


Summarizes findings of a study of the General Educational 
Development tests given 500 ex-servicemen in Alameda and San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Love, L. L. Use of the College Level General 
Educational Development Tests. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, 26:123-7, May 1947. 


Describes use of GED tests and reports results of these tests 
given to veteran students at Ohio State University. 


Love, L. L. and Hutchison, C. A. Academic 
Progress of Veterans. Educational Research Bulletin. 
25:223-6, November 1946. 

Gives results of two investigations of academic performance of 
veterans at Ohio State University showing: (1) Comparison of 
grades made by students before the war with grades earned after 
returning to the University from war service; (2) comparison of 
grades of veterans with nonveterans in freshman class. 


Stewart, Elizabeth D. S. Post-College Achieve- 
ment of Veterans of Worid War I Enrolled in the 
University of Colorado. School Review, 54:593-7. 
December 1946. 

Fifty-six percent of World War I veterans who attended the 


University of Colorado were located, and achievements studied in 
this investigation. 


Taylor, Edgar A. How Well Are Veterans Doing? 
School and Society, 65:210-13, March 22, 1947. 


Gives results of study of veteran and nonveteran students in 
required English course at the University of Southern California, 
November 1945 to June 1946, 


Thompson, Ronald Burdick and Flesher, Marie A. 
Comparative Academic Records of Veterans and 
Civilian Students. Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, 22:176-9, January 
1947. 

Reports a study of the academic records of a total of 2,020 
veterans and 5,887 civilian undergraduates in the Colleges of 


Agriculture, Arts, Commerce, and Education of the Ohio State 
University, winter quarter of 1946. 


Toepelman, W. C. The Veteran in College. 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
35:488-89, November 1946. 

Discusses veterans’ achievements, needs, and attitudes toward 


coliegeeducation. (See also: Higher Epucation, 3:9-10, Novem- 
ber 1, 1946.) 


Welborn, Ernest L. The Scholarship of Veterans 
Attending a Teachers College. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 40:209-14, November 1946. 

Presents results of a scholarship study of a group of veteran 


students enrolled in Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Also compares veteran and civilian student scholarship. 


*Prepared by Elizabeth N. Layton of the staff of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion. From time to time other lists of references will be published as they are 
prepared by members of the staff. Suggestions from readers would be appreciated 
as to topics on which lists of references would be of greatest interest. 
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Wire Recorder Used by Student 


A Unique Pian was recently put into effect by 
Boston University General College professors, to 
enable a student to continue his college work while 
in the hospital. The International General Electric 
Company cooperated by providing a wire recorder 
for recording lectures, and a playback. 


The student, David J. Greenburg, of Tel Aviv, 
Palestine, enrolled as a freshman in September 1946 
with the understanding that he would be granted 
leave when it came time for him to undergo an 
anticipated spinal operation. In November, he ap- 
proached Dean Judson Rea Butler and faculty 
members about continuing his studies while in the 
hospital. The dean and professors immediately tried 
to find a solution to the young man’s problems. 
Phonograph records were out of the question because 
of packaging problems and costs. Finally they hit 
upon the wire recorder. 


Greenburg’s professors used a lapel microphone, 
recording class lectures as they were delivered to his 
classmates. Three or four lectures a week were 
recorded daily in each class for an average of approxi- 
mately 12 a week. A week’s supply was sent to 
Greenburg, who returned the spools of wire to be 
erased and used again. 


David took notes on the lectures, laughed with the 
rest of the class when the professor cracked a joke, 
and played over difficult parts of a lecture until he 
was sure he had absorbed them. This ability to play 
over entire lectures or portions of them and to stop 
the reproduction until he was able to catch up with 
his note-taking, are advantages which students 
listening in the lecture hall do not enjoy, he admits. 
Patients in Ward “QO” received a liberal education 
as David used the recorder to reproduce lectures on 
such subjects as English, social science, natural 
science, and guidance. The wire recordings have 
attracted widespread attention among the medical 
people at the hospital as well as among patients and 
visitors. 





Junior College Library Standards 


RecionaL ComMitTTEsEs have been formed by the 
Junior College Section of the American Library 
Association to study the junior college library 
standards of the various regional] accrediting asso- 
ciations. Where junior college libraries consider 
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that existing standards need elevation or clarifica- 
tion, plans are under way to make suitable recom. 
mendations to officials of the accrediting association 
concerned. 

A junior college librarian has been appointed in 
each of the accrediting areas to head the committee 
on library standards for the region. Survey reports 
from these regional chairmen were submitted to the 
Junior College Section of the A. L. A. at the recent 
San Francisco conference. They covered such topics 
as library staff size, personnel turn-over, the expan- 
sion of library facilities, and the need for up-to- 
date book selection aids in junior college libraries, 





Soviet College Enrollment Increases 


Tue Larcest Cottece FresumMan C1ass in the 
history of Soviet higher education is enrolling this 
fall, according to an account in a recent issue of 
Moscow News, English-language Soviet newspaper 
distributed in the United States. 

About 180,000 students are being matriculated 
this year by the 792 institutions of higher education 
in the Soviet Union. The article states that many 
institutions have received from two to four times as 
many applications as they expect to matriculate. 
This 180,000 freshmen expected this year in the 
Soviet may be compared with almost 700,000 who 
entered American colleges in the fall of 1946. There 
are about 1,700 institutions of higher education in 
the United States. 

Applicants are required to take entrance examina- 
tions, but many are automatically admitted without 
taking them. These include secondary school 
students who were graduated with honors, and 
war veterans who studied at higher institutions 
before the war. 





National Teacher Examinations 


ARRANGEMENTS ArE Now Bernc Mane by the 
American Council on Education for the establish 
ment of examining centers for the ninth annual aéd- 
ministration of its national teacher examinations. 
The examining centers are conducted in cooperation 
with school systems and teacher education institu 
tions and with teacher education programs in some 
colleges and universities, both at undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

The Council states that the results of the examina 
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tions are used for various purposes. In some local- 
ities, superintendents and boards of education use 
the results as a factor in the selection of teachers. 
In colleges and universities, the examination profile 
is used for student guidance and self-study of 
strengths and weaknesses. The tests are also used 
as comprehensive examinations for undergraduates 
and as qualifying examinations for graduate students. 

The Council suggests that arrangements for the 
establishment of examination centers should be made 
by superintendents of schools and college officials 
before November 1. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, American Council on Education, 15 


Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 





Washington State Staff Organization 


Tue STAFF OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
has been organized in eight divisions: Resident 
instructional staff, noninstructional research staff, 
office and technical staff, maintenance and operations 
division, extension staff, library staff, student welfare 
division, and administrative staff. 

The administrative staff was the last to beorganized. 
It includes the president, vice president, deans, 
directors, bursar, comptroller, registrar, certain 
administrative assistants, and other officers directly 
responsible to the president. 

The purpose of the Board of Regents and of 
President Wilson Compton in advocating this organi- 
zation is to give a share in policy formation and 
institutional responsibility to every person on the 
pay roll of the College. Each division operates 
through its own elected officers in consultation with 
the Board of Regents and the president. 





Training Fraternity Officers 


At A.tsion CoLLeGE, members of the business 
administration faculty conducted courses one night 
a week, this past spring, for officers of fraternities. 
The courses included finance, accounting, dining- 
room management, purchase of food and furnishings, 
and maintenance of fraternity properties. 

The courses were purely experimental. They were 
given in response to a need felt by fraternity groups 
and were built around questions submitted by the 
fraternity men. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School 
Program, by Helen K. Mackintosh. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 41 p. 
(Bulletin 1947, No. 4.) 15 cents. 

Sets forth the issues to be met in establishing camping and 
outdoor experience as a part of the school program; gives many 


examples of programs developed by school systems, largely from 
the elementary school field. 


Education in Ecuador, by Cameron D. Ebaugh. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
92 p. (Bulletin 1947, No. 2.) 25 cents. 

A study based on data gathered by the author in Ecuador in 
1944 and supplemented since then through documentation. 
Covers: Evolution of education in Ecuador, elementary education, 
secondary education, vocational education, teachers, and higher 
education. Includes bibliography of 37 titles, all in Spanish. 


Education in El Salvador, by Cameron D. Ebaugh. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
81 p. (Builetin 1947, No. 3.) 25 cents. 


Based on data collected by the author in El Salvador in 1945 and 
supplemented since then through documentary study. Covers all 
aspects of education in the smallest of the five Central American 
Republics. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1945, by Maude Farr. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 38 p. 
(Bulletin 1947, No. 1.) 15 cents. 


Contains five summary tables and nine detail tables of data 
concerning the land-grant colleges and universities, including 
details of the Federal funds for those institutions. 


From Other Government Agencies 


President’s Scientific Research Board. Science 
and Public Policy, Vol. I; A Program for the Nation— 
A Report to the President, by John R. Steelman. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
73 p. 20 cents. 
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Report of the chairman of the President’s Scientific Research 
Board created on October 17, 1946. Presents findings on Federal 
research programs, on  non-Federal research and develop- 
ment and training facilities, and on the interrelation of Federal 
and non-Federal research and development. Contains also recom- 
mendations concerning these programs and their effective develop- 
ment. 


U.S. Military Academy. The Educational Objec- 
tives of the U. S. Military Academy, by Sidney For- 
man. West Point, N. Y., U.S. Military Academy 
Printing Office, 1946. Free from the Academy. 


Designed to explain the work of the U. S. Military Academy and 
to correct the commonly mistaken perspective regarding the in- 
stitution. Titles of the sections are: The Educational Objectives 
of the United States Military Academy, The Academic Curric- 
ulum, Physical Education and Athletics, and Character Building. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 
The Role of the Public Junior College in Illinois— 


Key Facts and Basic Considerations, by the Junior- 
College Committee of the Curriculum Committee 
of the Illinois Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion. (University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 
43, March 13, 1947; Educational Research Circular 
No. 58.) 43 p. 


Provides information concerning the need for junior colleges in 
Illinois; discusses the aims, functions, and nature of the junior 
college, for the benefit of boards of education, school administra- 
tors, teachers, and others interested in secondary education. 


University Courses 1n Air Transportation, by 
Donald F. Mulvihill. University, Ala., Bureau of 
Business Research, School of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Alabama, 1947. 
34 p. 

Survey of actual offerings and takings of university courses in 


air transportation in 1945-46, through the questionnaire tech- 
Reports replies from 49 institutions, 23 of which offered 


nique. 
courses. Contains detailed information on courses offered. 
Books 


Higher Education in the South. Chapel Hill, 
N. C. The University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. 171 p. $2.75. 


A report of cooperative studies conducted under the auspices of 
the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education, of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
topics discussed are: General and special education the humani- 
ties, the natural sciences, the social sciences, the improvement of 
qualitative standards, the education of teachers, the graduate 
school, the organization and administration of higher education, 
student personnel work, the library in higher education, and 
college and community. 
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The Dynamics of Learning, by Nathaniel Cantor, 
Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 210 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 1946. 282 p. 


An analysis of what is meant by a “highly skilled, professional 
teacher.” Also tries to answer several basic questions concerning 
learning and teaching; purports to develop the implications of 
psychiatry, mental hygiene, and social case work principles for 
education. The points of view expressed are a radical departure 
from traditional methods of instruction. The author is a teacher 
of sociology, and his illustrations are drawn from that field of 
study. 


James Harvey Robinson: Teacher of History, by 
Luther V. Hendricks. King’s Crown Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York, 1946. 120p. $2. 


A study intended to determine the part played by Professor 
Robinson in bringing about the twentieth century shift in aims, 
content, and organization of history courses offered in colleges 
and secondary schools. 





MEETINGS ANNOUNCED 


CONFERENCE OF Necro Lanp-GrRant COLLEGE 
Presipents, Washington, D. C., October 21-23, 
1947. 


AssociATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNI- 


vERSITIES, Washington Hotel and Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., November 10-12, 1947. 
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